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IS TRUTH A VALUE? 
I 


HE discovery of truth is the professed aim of scientific investi- 

gation. Any measure of success in this quest brings satisfac- 
tion to the student; and the satisfaction of an interest of this sort is 
regarded by some philosophers as a value. This interest unques- 
tionably motivates research. The interest theory of value, as elabo- 
rated by Professor Perry! and others, accordingly, makes special 
appeal to scientific workers. They like to believe that all additions 
to our knowledge carry with them an increment to the sum of human 
values. 

But the tradition of both science and philosophy is that values 
have no place in science. Confronted with this dogma, the investi- 
gator who looks beyond the horizon of his immediate problem, which 
is his present interest, is disquieted. If science knows no values, 
what is he working for? The value—whether stated in terms of 
monetary profit from an invention or of satisfaction arising from 
discovery of an apparently profitless truth—on this assumption 
must be regarded as a by-product of his labor; indeed he is assured 
that it is a contamination of the scientific method to be rigorously 
excluded from the entire domain of science. 

The investigator who may be devoting the best of his life to the 
arduous pursuit of so-called pure science is puzzled. If the inter- 
ests which motivate him and the satisfactions resulting are inter- 
lopers in the field of science and a taint of method, no adoration of 
truth as an ineffable abstraction will hold him long at the laboratory 
bench. He is bereft of the only motivation that he recognizes. 

Whether truth is a value has, like everything else in this obscure 
domain, been actively debated. There are, of course, several defi- 
nitions of value based on diverse postulates. Since those theories 
which relate values to interest or utility seem to be especially rele- 
vant in the domain of natural science, the comments which follow 
are limited to values conceived in terms of the satisfaction of inter- 
est, need, appetite, desire, or aspiration. 

The naturalist is interested in the truth; otherwise he would fol- 
low some other calling. The truth is certainly sometimes valuable. 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, General Theory of Value, New York, 1926. 
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Since these interests and values are inextricably entangled in the 
daily routine of his vocation, he turns in his perplexity to the phi- 
losophers who are expert in these matters. Standing on the side- 
lines as a spectator of their diligence and controversial tactics, he 
observes among current trends in philosophy a movement sponsored 
by a naturalistic group who aim to weave their philosophies into 
the eddying currents of life as we mortals experience it. This vi- 
talized philosophy refuses to be bound to traditional absolutes or 
other categories which lie beyond experience or to logical norms 
which come to fruition only in dialectic. To cite a recent example, 
Professor Morris characterizes G. H. Mead’s empirical naturalism in 
these words: ‘‘a conception of philosophy as having a double con- 
cern with fact and value.’ ? 

Factual truth and value are not here identified, yet there is a 
clear implication that there are significant relations between them. 
These words may stand for things that are different, yet not dis- 
parate and mutually exclusive. Their meanings may overlap and 
interpenetrate. As these concepts developed historically, they seem 
to strike their roots down into the same common experience; and the 
naturalist inquires whether these bonds of genetic relationship are 
not still recognizable and helpful in the resolution of his dilemma. 

This human interest in truth, an interest which motivates re- 
search, seems to the naturalist to yield values worthy of his utmost 
endeavor. If value must be expunged from science, which is a 
human achievement, then the scientific career would offer no allure- 
ments beyond those of an artist whose faith in esthetic values had 
perished. No cogency of dialectic can shake the faith of the scien- 
tifie investigator in the intrinsic worth of his labor—not merely 
values which may be realized secondarily by applications in indus- 
try, but values realized during the research as it goes along, values 
which are inherent in scientific method as a vital process of satis- 
factions. 

This motivation must be distinguished from the truth toward 
which it is directed. Yet, if value inheres in the relation between 
interest and the object of interest (Perry, Alexander, Bouglé, and 
many others), then the truth sought and found certainly is one mem- 
ber of this relationship. As an object of interest it is a value in the 
same sense that other things that yield satisfaction are so regarded 
by the authorities cited. The value lies in these relationships, not 
in the object per se in isolation. Nothing in nature is isolated; the 
thing, as the naturalist views it, 7s its relationships; that is how he 
knows it and describes it. And so truth, as an object of interest, is 


2George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934, 
p. x. 
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known to him only through its relationships, one of which is this 
same interest. Of course, truth has other relationships, as we shall 
see; it is not identical with the interest which fosters its growth. 


II 


These reflections are suggested by Professor Moore’s argument * 
that, if value is defined as a function of interest, then truth can not 
be a value, because the truth of a proposition is independent of our 
interest in its truth. The logic is faultless, so far as I can see, yet 
the argument leaves the naturalist unconvinced. He is interested 
in the truth, and this is a two-way relationship. This suggests that 
the flaw lies, not in the logic, but in the underlying assumptions or 
postulates. It may be that the truth of a proposition is not as inde- 
pendent of our interest as claimed. 

Science knows no absolute Truth which is independent of human 
experience and hence of human interest; and this experience is our 
only safe guide in the formulation of norms of thought and of con- 
duct. The significant norms of truth and value are not incommen- 
surable absolutes; they are relative and pragmatic. Their relation- 
ships as empirically determined are many and intimate. 

Of the three criteria of truth cited by Professor Moore—coher- 
ence, correspondence, and utility—let us look at the last: the truth 
of a proposition is a function of its workability, of its instrumental 
or problem-solving efficiency. Truth as we use it instrumentally is 
not an independent normative category. Each truth is a generali- 
zation from our experience, cast in the form of a proposition that 
ean be verified in all subsequent experience that falls within its scope. 
It is a product forged in the flame of vital experience, and its full 
meaning can not be realized apart from the history of its fabrica- 
tion. 

All vital experiences are of interest to us and value is a function 
of interest, in the sense that its character is determined by interest. 
Interest, in its turn, is a function of experience. And truth is a 
function of that same experience. We are dealing here with a uni- 
tary vital process. Any logical dismemberment of this unitary proc- 
ess yields only dead abstractions as useless and inconsequential as is 
the idea of contractility apart from some muscle that contracts. 

Because the truth is sometimes valuable, we have an interest in 
it. And this truth came into being as a value just because we have 
attended to those features of our experience which have vital sig- 
nificance, which are of use to us as practical norms of conduct. The 
instrumental value is inherent in the truth from the earliest germi- 


3 Merritt H. Moore, Truth and the Interest Theory of Value, THIS JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXXII (1935), pp. 545-551. 
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native stages of its inception to its final formulation as a ‘‘law of 
nature’’ and a guide to conduct. Truth, in the upshot, has become 
the instrument of man’s finest achievements. 

In recognition of the (historic) relativity of truth, it is granted 
by Professor Moore ‘‘that many truths at any given period are only 
approximations of Truth. This may be as much as we can accom- 
plish. No matter. We move in the direction of truth by standards 
other than that of interest.’’ Yes, but it does not follow that the 
notions of truth and interest are independent and incompatible. In 
this movement in the direction of truth, interest certainly plays 
some part. If we had no interest in arriving at the truth, the move- 
ment would not take place. Whatever other standards may be em- 
ployed, the interest can not be excluded from the process of search 
for truth or from the propositions which embody the results of the 
search. 


III 


In an appraisal of truth and value in their vital relationships 
Santayana has laid a foundation upon which the naturalist can build 
with assurance that he is working strictly within his own field and 
with data derived from his own experience. He says, ‘‘Mind is... 
a value which accrues to the body when it has reached a certain per- 
fection.’’ + 

Mind is here conceived as a function of the body, ‘‘the witness 
and reward of its operation.’’ Truth embodied in propositions is 
a product of this vital function and it must not be dissociated from 
the organic process through which it was achieved. Truths as 
values which ‘‘accrue to the body’’ are realized whenever thought 
attains an appropriate grade of efficiency. The formalisms of log- 
ical analysis must not be permitted to obscure these essential rela- 
tionships and the interpenetration of mind and body, experience and 
nature, truth and value. 

Santayana goes on to say, ‘‘No connection could be closer than 
this reciprocal involution, as nature and life reveal it; but the con- 
nection is natural, not dialectical. The union will be denaturalized 
and, so far as philosophy goes, actually destroyed, if we seek to 
carry it on into logical equivalence. If we isolate the terms mind 
and body and study the inward implications of each apart, we shall 
never discover the other. . . . Consciousness, then, is the expression 
of bodily life and the seat of all its values.”’ 

Now, to the naive naturalist unversed in the subtleties of logical 
analysis, it seems that to claim (as Professor Moore does) that the 
norms of truth and value (in terms of interest) are mutually exclu- 


4George Santayana, Reason in Common Sense, New York, 1929, p. 206. 
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sive and incompatible is to cut ourselves off from any hope of an 
effective articulation of propositions of either truth or value into the 
vital problems with which both science and philosophy are properly 
concerned. The effect would be to devitalize science and sterilize 
philosophy—indeed we have plenty of illustrations of just this effect. 

The naturalist in accepting Santayana’s further remark (p. 212) 
that ‘‘mind determines the discovery and value of matter’’ insists 
that the truth of factual propositions can not be divorced from his 
interest in these facts and the values which they have for him. Be- 
cause the facts would never have come within his ken and would 
never have been employed in the formulation of true propositions 
but for this interest which motivates his attention to them. 

We are told by Professor Moore that ‘‘the norms of truth are 
stable in a manner quite opposed to the fluctuations of interest.’’ 
If truth is defined instrumentally, then the truth of a proposition is 
determined by its fitness as a guide to conduct and reasoning in 
meeting practical problems of adjustment of organism to environ- 
ment, of man to his opportunities and duties. The norms of truth, 
then, are not stable. They fluctuate as life flows on in ever-chang- 
ing currents of adjustments of needs to the objects or ends that 
satisfy these needs, that is, to the values sought and realized. 

The disjunction and opposition of the objective norms of truth 
and the subjective norms of interest is an artificial logical separa- 
tion of the terms of a relationship that has no counterpart in actual 
experience. The notions of truth and interest are, therefore, not 
incompatible, as claimed; if truth is conceived instrumentally, truth 
and value are conjoined in a vital relationship which can not be 
disrupted without loss of both terms of the association. The truth 
of a formal proposition is relative to its applicability as a guide in 
those practical situations which arise in the adjustment of means to 
ends in our search for satisfactions. These satisfactions may be of 


organic needs, craving for knowledge, esthetic appreciation, or moral 
contentment. 


1V 


Our discussion up to this point has been based on the instrumental 
conception of both truth and value. If we supplement this by ap- 
peal to the correspondence theory of truth—congruence with a previ- 
ously accepted body of factual knowledge—we arrive at the same 
conclusion. Referring again to Santayana, we read (p. 267) : ‘‘Rea- 
son as such represents or rather constitutes a single formal interest, 
the interest in harmony.’’ This harmony gives satisfaction. The 
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conclusion of a train of reasoning may be formulated as a truth. 
Value inheres in this truth because the interest which sustains the 
course of reasoning is necessarily carried over into the truth in its 
propositional form. Otherwise the proposition would be neither 
satisfying nor useful. It would be rejected as untrue or meaning- 
less, for meaning implies relationships and among the significant rela- 
tions here are those between the abstract proposition as an object 
and my own interest in it as a source of satisfaction. 

The congruence which is here sought, the harmony in which we 
have an interest, is not mere logical consistency of propositions— 
formal consistency. It is correspondence with actual experience as 
embodied in verifiable propositions. 


V 


Some problems emerge from this discussion which go beyond the 
question of the correctness of the postulates upon which the argu- 
ment is based. Are the canons of traditional Aristotelian logic ade- 
quate in situations of this sort? It is assumed either that truth is 
a function of interest or that it is not, and in the latter case that 
the two are distinct and incompatible. These assumptions facili- 
tate clear analysis and simple treatment by familiar rules of logic. 
But actually in dealing with living bodies and vital processes their 
qualities do not dichotomize in this way. Their properties or func- 
tions are interwoven and so blended that this traditional analytic 
procedure can no more yield a true picture than the chemist’s test- 
tube analysis of protoplasm can reveal the properties of life itself. 

It has been pointed out by Schiller ® that the Aristotelian logic 
of dialectical debate rests on the assumption ‘‘that the verbal iden- 
tity of its terms assures also the real identity of the objects they 
denote in their several contexts,’’ and he comments on the fact that 
this does not work out practically. This formalistie logic breaks 
down when rigorously applied in scientific inquiry. The terms of 
our propositions are never exactly identical in their several con- 
texts, and syllogistic analysis fails to take account of ‘‘the natural 
development of the meaning of terms in the growth of knowledge.”’ 

A truth is not a proposition. It is a judgment which may (or 
may not) be embodied in a proposition. If so embodied, the propo- 
sition must have certain characteristics; it must be congruent with 
all relevant experience and with all other propositions which cor- 


5 F, C. 8. Schiller, ‘‘ Multi-valued Logics—and Others,’’ Mind, Vol. XLIV, 
N.S., No. 176, pp. 467-483. 
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rectly record that experience. As experience widens, truth is en- 
larged and rectified. 

We may, then, grant that there are some aspects of truth that 
are not functions of interest, yet from this it does not follow that 
truth in some of its other aspects is unrelated and incompatible with 
interest. We can not understand any living thing or vital process 
apart from its relations with other things and events, and this in- 
eludes the entire past history of its growth. Our present accepted 
code of truth as embodied in propositions is such a growth, and it is 
still growing. The propositions are static objects; but the proposi- 
tion is not the truth; it is merely an inert symbol of a momentary 
phase of a living and growing achievement, an expression of its de- 
signer’s present judgment. <A proposition which is true today may 
be false tomorrow. 

The confusion of the symbol and the thing symbolized is a pre- 
vailing and pernicious vice in science, and perhaps in philosophy 
the evil is even more subversive. A system of formal logic which can 
use only these dead symbols, each of which must be treated as an 
independent entity, and which is content with these may be a hope- 
lessly inept instrument in a search for the truth about the flux of 
vital processes, the unity of whose inconceivable complexity is not 
the mere arithmetical sum of its parts. If the traditional method- 
ology of logic can not be revamped to meet the exigencies of fluid 
experience, then perhaps Aristotelian logic needs to be supplemented 
along lines already suggested by recent departures from Euclidean 
geometry. And this movement seems to be in process, as illustrated 
by the paper by Mr. Schiller already cited. 

In the meantime it is difficult for the naturalist to sustain an in- 
terest in problems suggested by dialectic in terms of rigidly formal 
categories that seem to lie outside the range of his experience. For 
this experience is fluid and relativistic; it never takes him to any 
universals or absolutes. To him these seem like Newton’s ‘‘vain 
imaginings’’ or Sir Hudibras’ ‘‘dark-lantern of the spirit,”’ 


An ignis fatuus, that bewitches 
And leads men into pools and ditches. 


C. JupsON HERRICK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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VALUE AND INTELLIGENCE 


R. REID’S recent criticism of Dewey’s value theory? revives 

in almost its original terms the more than a decade-old contro- 

versy between Prall and Dewey concerning the role of intelligence 
in evaluation and appreciation.? Since the points at issue in Mr. 


Reid’s article are the same as those so exhaustively covered in that 
dispute, it seems fruitless now to reconstruct the argument in its 
entirety. 

There are, however, in Mr. Reid’s broadside several misconcep- 
tions of Dewey’s theory which have become sufficiently prevalent 
to deserve some consideration, and it is with these rather than with 
a restatement of Dewey’s theory as a whole that I am here con- 
cerned. This paper will examine certain of Mr. Reid’s criticisms 
and attempt to iron out some of the difficulties he seems to think are 
consequent upon Dewey’s theory. 


I 


At first sight Mr. Reid’s designation of Dewey’s value-philosophy 
as ‘‘the apotheosis of intelligence’’ is somewhat puzzling. Instru- 
mentalists have become accustomed to the accusation that theirs is 
a derogation of intelligence, and they themselves have felt some 
pride in bringing knowledge from the Platonic heavens to its more 
earthly réle of instrument of human needs and purposes. Since 
Mr. Reid fails to make explicit the meaning of the title of his article, 
we can only read in it his unquestioned assumption that valuation 
is a unique, unearthly, privileged appreciation of value * and that 
Dewey’s introduction of intelligence into valuation and meaning 
into value is a violation of the sanctity of the value situation, an 
erroneous deification of intelligence. It would seem more accurate, 
then, to designate Mr. Reid’s theory an apotheosis of valuation and 
Mr. Dewey’s a degradation (from Reid’s point of view) of value; in 


1John R. Reid, ‘‘The Apotheosis of Intelligence,’’ TH1s JouRNAL, Vol. 
XXXII (1935), pp. 375-385. 

2 John Dewey, ‘‘Valuation and Experimental Knowledge,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XXXI (1922), pp. 325-351; D. W. Prall, ‘‘In Defense of a 
Worthless Theory of Value,’’? THIS JouRNAL, Vol. XX (1923), pp. 128-137; 
Dewey, ‘‘ Values, Liking and Thought,’’ Jtid., Vol. XX, pp. 617-622; Prall, 
‘‘Value and Thought-Process,’’ Ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 117-125; Dewey, ‘‘The 
Meaning of Value,’’ Ibid., Vol. XXII, pp. 126-133. The main points of dis- 
agreement between these two writers are excellently presented in Orlie A. H. 
Pell’s Value-Theory and Criticism. 

3 As Prall says, ‘‘An infant is having such enjoyment when it draws on a 
teething ring, or Aristotle’s God when he contemplates the universe.’’ ‘‘ Value 
and Thought-Process,’’ loc. cit., p. 122, quoted by Miss Pell, loc. cit., p. 12. 
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fact, Dewey repeats for valuation the service he performed for logic: 
he makes of it a human instrument for human problems. 

This, then, is the central point of disagreement between Reid 
and Dewey. Mr. Reid denies that evaluation is cognitive or that 
values have intelligent meaning, and he finds that the assertion of 
these two points leads Dewey into inextricable difficulties. I, hold, 
on the contrary, that Mr. Reid’s statements of these difficulties are 
erroneous and easily refuted, that they depend upon a confusion of 
the distinction Dewey has made between values as immediate and 
values as the products of intelligence, and that only with some such 
analysis as Dewey’s can we understand criticism, comparison of 
values, and choice. 


Il 


Mr. Reid holds that the term ‘‘value’’ must be limited to direct, 
immediate, uncritical enjoyments. Such intrinsic value experiences, 
Dewey says, are prior to intelligence; they belong to the basic ex- 
perience from which intelligence, evaluation, and mature values 
arise as the result of conflict, and they are not even subject to dis- 
cussion. ‘‘Of immediate values as such, values which occur and 
which are possessed and enjoyed, there is no theory at all; they just 
oceur, are enjoyed, possessed ; and that is all.’’ * 

If Mr. Reid’s objection were merely to Dewey’s extension of the 
term ‘‘value’’ beyond such immediate experiences, the dispute 
would be nominal. However, Mr. Reid insists that the possession 
of immediate values is non-cognitive and yet at least vaguely con- 
scious, and, what is more important, that the innumerable conscious 
enjoyments of daily life are basically devoid of meaning, are cases 
of immediate, intrinsic value. Thus we have repeated the epistemo- 
logical disputes which centered about an ‘‘intuition’’ or ‘‘aware- 
ness’’ or ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance’’ which is non-cognitive and 
yet is mysteriously a kind of knowledge, about a ‘‘given’’ which is 
at once immediately known and yet innocent.°® 

In Dewey’s theory the level of immediacy, of givenness, is un- 
conscious; in it actions are direct responses to stimuli. When such 
responses are affective, even at the level of unreflective enjoyments, 
a cognitive element always enters in; there is always distinguished 
an object which is liked, whose qualities are the ‘‘meanings’’ incor- 
porated by a recognition of the possibilities of the object. This 
level may be one of equilibrium (only relatively so); when casual 
enjoyments are called into question, blocked, disrupted, only then 

4 Experience and Nature (1925), p. 403. 


5D. C. Williams’ term, ‘‘The Innocence of the Given,’’ THIS JOURNAL, 
Vol. XXX (1933), pp. 617 ff. 
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is choice necessary, and that choice alone is appraisal, evaluation. 
Only then do objects become values selected for some end-in-view, 
and the end-in-view is always the return to equilibrium of a par- 
ticular situation. The product, however, since it has been selected 
by intelligence, always incorporates new meanings; the resulting 
enjoyment is never the same as the interrupted initial one, even 
when it is apparently the restoration of the former equilibrium, for 
it is now a value ‘‘enstated’’ by intelligence, and the enjoyment is 
always of a new object which incorporates all the relationships and 
meanings and potentialities discovered and created by evaluation. 
Such ‘‘plus enjoyments’’ are especially denied by Mr. Reid, and 
yet they seem to be common facts of daily life; else how could we 
explain, say, an artist’s appreciation of a painting as compared to 
that of an untutored person, an educated person’s appreciation of 
a book, ete., unless these objects mean more to them? 

I have promised not to dwell upon Dewey’s theory as a whole; 
this summary of some of his views is necessary, however, in order 
that we may determine whether they do, indeed, give rise to the 
difficulties which Mr. Reid finds inherent in them. 


III 


Using the term ‘‘values’’ to apply only to immediate enjoyments, 
Mr. Reid feels that Dewey’s assertion that only causes, consequences, 


and relations are the objects of evaluation leads to an infinite re- 
gress; that eventually Dewey must terminate his process of evalua- 
tion in a direct, intuitional comparison of intrinsic value experi- 
ences. ‘‘The human mind, Dewey contends, is not able to compare 
values, as such, and thus determine their relative importance for 
itself; it can, it seems, only ‘compare’ these values’ probable causes 
and consequences, with respect to what is not clear, presumably, how- 
ever, their causes and consequences, and so on ad exhaustionem.’’ ® 

Mr. Reid’s confusion as to ‘‘with respect to what’’ evaluation 
proceeds is the result of his failure to grasp the instrumentalist view, 
that intelligence arises from a non-cognitive level of action and 
terminates ‘‘in a unified orderly release in action.’’?* There is no 
mystery as to how intelligence, a tool within experience, can com- 
pare causes and consequences during problematic phases of experi- 
ence and terminate in a new, relatively non-problematic situation ; 
this is what we mean by choice, and choices are made ‘‘with respect 
to’’ empirical situations which demand choices which will terminate 
in new, harmonious situations. Such choices, appraisals, can only 
deal with relations, causes, and consequences—in short, with possi- 


6‘**The Apotheosis of Intelligence,’’ p. 375. 
7 Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, p. 210. 
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bilities; there can be no comparison of immediacies, for immediate 
experience is action, a choice already made. When I am disturbed 
by a headache and weigh alternative solutions of the problem, cer- 
tainly I deal only with causes and consequences, I expand ‘‘funded”’ 
meanings within the situation, and, if I am fortunate, attain a 
new situation which resolves my difficulty. The situation is actually 
part of my judgments; there is no cleavage between judgment and 
action which compels me to remain in a cognitie regress of causes 
and consequences. However, I do not want to enter into an ele- 
mentary account of instrumentalist logic; whether the account is 
valid or not, there has been enough written about it to mark Mr. 
Reid’s problem as naive, to say the least. 

I myself do not see how direct experiences can ever constitute 
comparisons; unless they reach a cognitive level they are merely 
actions, mechanical responses, and it is only when final action is 
delayed that we can institute comparisons and appraisals—in short, 
behave intelligently. An immediate ‘‘choice’’ is merely a mechanical 
resultant of component forces; two immediate enjoyments are merely 
successive enjoyments until we institute intelligent comparisons. A 
nap after lunch and a walk in the park are merely two experiences; 
as soon as I decide that one is better than the other I am relating 
these activities to other circumstances, appraising them relative to 
a choice to be made, incorporating new meanings, going beyond them 
as immediate past experiences. 

Mr. Reid’s confusion of direct liking and evaluation is the per- 
sistent note in his article. My objection, however, is to his exten- 
sion of that confusion to Dewey’s theory. Thus he says that 
‘‘knowing an object is one thing, and liking it something else; and 
Mr. Dewey’s application of the same criteria to both acts, in order 
to test their ‘validity,’ results in a confusion, far reaching in its 
consequences, between ‘value’ in its generic, primordial, elementary 
sense and in the special, qualified, eulogistic sense given the term 
by Mr. Dewey.’’*® Of course, this is a misstatement of Dewey’s 
view. He does not apply the same criteria to knowing and liking; 
what Mr. Reid seems to mean is that he holds evaluation to be cog- 
nitive and applies the same criteria to knowing and appraising, to 
cognitive judgments and to value judgments. It is in Mr. Reid, 
who holds that comparisons and appraisals are cases of liking, that 
the confusion between knowing and liking lies. 


IV 
The same problem underlies Mr. Reid’s failure to understand 
how intelligent comparisons can provide standards of choice. ‘‘ And 
8 Loe. cit., p. 377. 
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if, when we consider the consequences which we think will follow 
from two different acts, we are unable to determine the value of 
these consequences, in what sense, if any, can one set of consequences 
be said to be better than the other, aud on what basis, accordingly, 
are we to choose to perform, or to encourage others to perform, 
either the one act or the other?’’® 

It would be interesting to learn just how Mr. Reid would encour- 
age others to perform one act rather than another. The only method 
open to his view would be to tell them to try both acts and, after 
a direct comparison, decide which was better. Unfortunately by 
that time the acts would be performed, and the need for decision be 
over. More unfortunately, where the need for choice arises, only 
one act can be chosen. Just as Mr. Reid’s definition for apprecia- 
tion is just ‘‘liking,’’ so his formula for choice must be: to choose is 
just to choose, to plunge into action. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Reid might tell others, ‘‘I know you, and 
I know you'll like this better than that.’’ Perhaps it is the trust 
his friends put in him which leads to the simplicity of his theory ; 
my friends often ask the embarrassing question, ‘‘Why will I like it 
better?’’ And then, alas, I must discourse of causes and conse- 
quences, for that is the only way I know to appraise and compare. 
Of course, when they take my advice on trust they are merely taking 
the mediate judgments on trust. 

The difficulty that Mr. Reid believes Dewey to have in communi- 
eating standards is, then, his own difficulty. For if values can be 
treated only as immediate cases of liking, if all preference is direct 
and immanent, then indeed are we prevented from making intelli- 
gent choices and is prevision an impossibility. Consequences as 
‘‘ends,’” as consummatory, are incomparables. In my own case, 
when I use the term ‘‘better’’ I apply it entirely to analyzing causes 
and consequences. 

If a friend tells me that he intends suicide, I haven’t the slight- 
est notion of how to argue with him on Mr. Reid’s terms. I can’t 
tell him to test both life and death as immediate values and then 
make his choice. However, I do inquire into the causes of his de- 
cision; I do suggest alternative possibilities relative to the present 
situation. I may remind him of consequences that he has ignored, 
tell him of the suffering that he will bring upon others, convince him 
that he is heading for annihilation rather than heaven, suggest other 
solutions to his problem. My evaluation can concern only causes, 
consequences, relations. Of one thing I am certain: he can not ex- 
perience the intrinsic value directly and then make his choice. My 
type of evaluation may alter the situation; my judgments are active 

9 Ibid., p. 380. 
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and efficient. I can’t tell my friend that suicide is an evil because 
it is an evil; if comparisons are of that sort then choice has no mean- 
ing. Reid thinks that consequences can not be compared any more 
than can immediate values. He is right; they can not when they 
are considered as immediate values; at best comparisons can only 
illuminate consequences before they are existential ends, while they 
are ends-in-view. If my friend does, despite my discussion, com- 
mit suicide, that act is an immediate ‘‘value,’’ not even open to 
appraisal. Of values used in this sense we can only say that what 
has been done has been done; what is, is; an experience as an ex- 
perience is an experience (if I may be permitted a retaliatory reduc- 
tion of Mr. Reid’s arguments to a Gertrude Steinian form). 

We do not, in ordinary usage, limit so sterilely the applicability 
of the term ‘‘value’’ to consummatory aspects of experience. We 
don’t just repeat ‘‘This is better, this is better.’’ Unless evaluation 
and appraisal ean expand beyond the bounds of experience as ex- 
perience, enjoyments as enjoyed, then choice remains inexplicable. 


V 


We have already noted that Mr. Reid finds considerable difficulty 
in Dewey’s theory of ‘‘immanent meanings,’’ of ‘‘ plus enjoyments’”’ 
enstated by evaluation and reflection. Let us relate this theory to 
the previous discussion of appraisal to see whether the problem is 
thereby clarified. 

It is possible that the use of the term ‘‘values’’ as applied to en- 
joyed goods may be somewhat confusing in Dewey’s writings (and 
in this paper) to one who is unfamiliar with the distinctions he 
makes. Strictly speaking, enjoyments and objects of enjoyment 
are not values; that is, as enjoyed they are not thought of or de- 
scribed as values. Enjoyment is of objects, not of values, for in a 
consummatory experience evaluation is not evoked. It is only when 
the status of enjoyed objects is doubtful, when reflection and evalua- 
tion are called for, that we take them as values. During the stable 
periods when enjoyment is free and the possession of goods unprob- 
lematic, the products of previous evaluation are ‘‘funded,’’ con- 
densed, incorporated as qualities immanently enjoyed. 

Of course this account is over-simplified ; goods have both prob- 
lematic and consummatory aspects; even as enjoyed they must re- 
main relatively unstable, or they would lapse into an unconscious 
level where they would no longer be even enjoyed. Who is not 
familiar with pleasures which pall and become meaningless, which 
are mechanically indulged in when use exhausts their meaning? I 
even suggest that the creation of esthetic objects is, in this sense, 
the embodiment of meanings sufficiently complex as not to be easily 
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exhausted, sufficiently free from the stress of urgency to allow of 
ever new consummatory delight, and that practical life is chiefly 
concerned in transforming superficial and haphazard goods, routine 
and onerous activities, into just such esthetic objects. To free 
goods from insecurity is to rid our activities of perilous urgency 
and to permit us to introduce instabilities which are controlled, 
which are created to enrich our activities and give them a broader 
significance. ‘‘Meanings’’ of goods so enjoyed are not rigoristic 
or melioristic; Dewey’s attitude is not only to grant, but to seek to 
extend, the ‘‘moral holidays’’ which Mr. Lewis feels that his theory 
denies,’° and his concern with moral problems is consequent upon the 
fact that.such goods are at present so unnecessarily limited and un- 
evenly distributed. 

The notion that the qualities of an object are ‘‘meanings’’ is not 
unfamiliar ; that is, for example, the import of Bergson’s view that we 
perceive so far as we are able to act.’!_ To say, then, that qualities 
enjoyed are meanings should not be too far an extension of this 
view for Mr. Reid, who apparently agrees that appreciation and per- 
ception are at least acts of the same kind. The epistemological 
problem involved need not detain us; I merely wish to point out 
that an experience of enjoyment undergoes qualitative change as 
the result of action, intelligence, education—whether that change is 
localized in the object or the subject is relative to such questions as 
the problem of where future changes may best be controlled. The 
interesting point, however, is that Mr. Reid does admit intelligence 
as effective in modifying appreciation, even though he does it through 
a back door. Thus he says that ‘‘ judgments of fact may, and do, 
assuming a little intelligence, re-condition future likings, and so 
lead to different judgments of value.’’?* In other words, the sub- 
ject can be modified by intelligence and hence have a different ap- 
preciation. But doesn’t this concede Dewey’s main point? If Mr. 
Reid prefers to consider the object as isolated and qualitatively static 
and refer all changes to the subject, at least he admits a qualitative 
change in the appreciation, which involves both subject and object, 
and concedes that this change may reflect a ‘‘little intelligence.’’ A 
little intelligence! Beware, Mr. Reid, of the camel’s nose. 

We can not be here detained by this problem; let us instead turn 
to Mr. Reid’s criticism of Dewey’s notion of ‘‘enjoyed meanings,’’ 
relating it to the appraisal which enstates those meanings. Dewey’s 
view is that goods which have been constructed contain qualitatively 


10 C, I. Lewis, Review of Dewey’s Quest for Certainty, THIS JOURNAL, Vol. 
XXVII (1930), p. 19. 

11 Expressed in detail in the first chapter of Matter and Memory. 

12 Loc, cit., p. 383. 
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the meanings set up in the process of construction, that they are 
never the same goods whose insecurity led to the constructive proc- 
ess, that they are enriched and enhanced by the added meanings. 

For Mr. Reid the enjoyment of a painting is an end, a purely 
consummatory experience. How, he asks, can an inquiry into its 
causes and consequences enter into that experience? It is note- 
worthy that he thinks that for Dewey the extension of meaning in 
an appreciation of Titian’s Venus of Urbino would be effected by an 
inquiry into the private scandals of Titian’s life!** The prescrip- 
tion for Mr. Reid, of course, is a careful reading of Dewey’s Art as 
Experience. 

Unless esthetic experiences (I won’t say esthetic objects) do in- 
corporate meanings as qualities, how can we explain culture, taste, 
appreciation? Are they God-given accidents? Isn’t Mr. Reid a 
trifle suspicious of the fact that he is a beneficiary of spiritual ex- 
altation in the presence of the Venus, while that exaltation is lack- 
ing in, let us say, a Zulu chieftain? 

When Reid maintains that the value of every work of art is 
‘‘meaningless,’’ ‘‘its value is intrinsic, it is the immediate affective 
quality of the experience in which the esthetic object is felt, enjoyed, 
contemplated,’’* he is discussing the consummatory aspects of the 
experience. What more can he tell us of esthetic value? If the 
value is a meaningless end, that’s the end of the value—there can be 
no further discussion. What, then, can Mr. Reid tell our Zulu 
chieftain so that he, too, may have as much fun as Mr. Reid is hav- 
ing? Does criticism consist in saying ‘‘I like it because I like it?”’ 
(What artist has not heard, and laughed as he heard it, ‘‘I don’t 
know anything about art, but I know what I like’’?) Can he say 
anything further about a painting which does not go beyond his 
consummatory appreciation? Why are there differences in ap- 
preciation? How would he teach another to enjoy what he is en- 
joying? Would he just roll his eyes and groan ecstatically? Every 
kindergarten teacher knows that in order to teach a child apprecia- 
tion of a work of art he must relate that work actively to the child’s 
range of meanings, he must teach the child to see meaning in that 
work. (The fact that teachers have learned this is a result of 
Dewey’s influence. ) 

When I say that my study of music has increased my enjoyment 
of music because music now means more to me, I have not introduced 
meanings into an esthetic object by ‘‘legerdemain.’’*® Rather is 
the legerdemain ascribable to Mr. Reid, who seems to feel that in 

18 Ibid., p. 380. 


14 [bid., p. 381. 
15 Ibid., p. 381. 
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some way appreciation can develop by an accidental succession of 
isolated spiritual exaltations which are miraculously denied Zulu 
chieftains, Ford workers, and Babbits. Is it an ‘‘apotheosis of in- 
telligence’’ to make knowledge and criticism an efficient instrument 
for securing, creating, and expanding enjoyments? 

Consider another example offered by Mr. Reid. ‘‘If I say that 
the fifty-cent luncheon is better in one restaurant than in another, 
this is an immediate gustatory value-fact; and the judgment which 
reports it is no prediction concerning the comparative effects, of 
which I am probably ignorant, of the two meals on my digestion or 
the future state of my health.’’ ?° 

Mr. Reid does ask miracles of Dewey’s theory! Does he inter- 
pret Dewey to hold that cireumstances of which we are ignorant are 
incorporated as meanings into our value experience? That would 
indeed be legerdemain. However, if a severe abdominal pain com- 
pelled me to inquire into the digestive aspects of eating, my experi- 
ences in the restaurants would contain such meanings. Why is the 
judgment, ‘‘This food tastes good,’’ more a value judgment than 
‘‘This food tastes good but it injures my health’’? In what sense 
do taste relations constitute values while other relations are cut off 
from the realm of value? 

‘When I compare the two fifty-cent luncheons, the meanings of 
that comparison enter into my enjoyment of the luncheon chosen. 
I take a friend into the restaurant of my choice and say, ‘‘ You really 
would enjoy this meal if you knew what Glutz gives you for fifty 
cents.’” No more mysterious than that is the incorporation of 
meaning into appreciation. It is true that even an eating experi- 
ence can have a much more complex range of meaning, depending 
upon my range of interest and previous intelligent inquiry: I may 
incorporate into the experience facts about digestion, knowledge of 
the sanitary state of the kitchen, awareness of the starvation wages 
paid to my waiter, ete., ete. Just recently a moving picture I had 
wanted to see was completely spoiled for me because I ignored some 
striking picketers in entering the theater. 

In a value experience Mr. Reid seems to find a basic, qualitative 
element of value which remains unchanged by education or thought. 
All change is referred to the subject alone, who, transformed by 
knowledge, then merely participates in new value experiences. Yet, 
if the subject is part of the value experience, is not thought reflected 
in each successive case of appreciation? Why is Mr. Reid unwill- 
ing to assign meanings to value-objects? Of course, the point of 
dispute is epistemological; for the pragmatist the original object 
incorporated meanings as qualities: the very terms ‘‘subject,’’ ‘‘ob- 

16 Ibid., p. 382. 
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ject,’’ ‘‘relation’’ are cognitive in import. Hence we have no orig- 
inal ‘‘given’’ object—we have, in educated appreciation, the devel- 
opment of meanings to more complex and mature levels. 

Yet Mr. Reid clings to the dogma of an original qualitative ex- 
perience which is given, yet appreciatory, and this talk of an object 
incorporating new meanings makes him uneasy. As a naturalist, 
he says, he has no quarrel with Dewey’s statement of ‘‘the existen- 
tial continuity of means and ends, instrumental and consummatory 
activities. ... But at times Dewey appears to attempt to mean 
more, to try to deduce from this simple faith, by some dialectical 
legerdemain, the portentous dogma of the internality of relations, 
that the esthetic ‘object’ is a kind of ‘immanent meaning,’ which 
contains within itself (capacious quality!) the ‘sense’ of that which 
it is growing out of and is leading into, and, in a deeper sense, is 
somehow identical with.’’ 7 

Alas, Mr. Dewey, how your early sins are now being visited upon 
you. Your long-past idealistic affiliations are always getting you 
into trouble; you are now suspected of concealing a Hegelian joker 
in your deck of tricks. 

However, Mr. Reid’s fears as to what Dewey ‘‘at times appears 
to attempt to mean’’ need cause him no further concern. In ideal- 
istie theory, relations are existentially internal; the goal of abso- 
lutism is a whole in which relations are so internal that they are 
dissolved in unity. For Dewey things suggest relations; nature ex- 
hibits haphazardly connections and isolations; relations are possi- 
bilities, and it is the work of intelligence to construct those rela- 
tions which further ends-in-view within particular situations. There 
is no mystical doctrine lurking behind the fact that intelligence can 
grasp haphazard connections, see in them the possibilities of rela- 
tions, and construct goods which incorporate those relations; it is at 
least as familiar a fact as the construction of a house out of a pile of 
bricks. 

VI 

One other point in Mr. Reid’s criticisms must be mentioned, al- 
though I can not give it the detailed consideration it deserves. 

Mr. Reid feels that pragmatists sacrifice the present to the future, 
forego the joys that today offers in order to make more secure the 
joys of a tomorrow that never comes. ‘‘For the pragmatic heaven 
is only a kind of purgatory, a temporary testing ground, where our 
virtues are put through the fire of practice, forged into tools better 
adapted to further our moral progress toward more extensive and 
fruitfully organized meanings.’’ *® 


17 Ibid., p. 381. 


18 Ibid., p. 385. 
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Now, surely, if there is one view on which Dewey has insisted it 
is the enhancement of the joys of the present. Millions of school 
children who now like going to school because of the changes Dewey 
has made in education would surely contravert the notion that he 
suggests a sacrifice of the present to the future; rather he insists 
that meanings we now enjoy be enriched and broadened by reason 
of their possibilities. When a boy, fired by his zeal to pilot an air- 
plane, studies the mechanism of the airplane, he is not sacrificing 
his present joys to those to come. He may die tomorrow, or by the 
time he is ready to fly he may no longer desire to do so. What he 
is doing is enhancing his present pursuit, filling what would, if 
blindly engaged in, be a monotonous routine with meanings and 
possibilities that make it a consummatory delight.?® 

Whether Mr. Reid likes it or no, his ‘‘fool’s paradise’’ °° is full 
of just such meanings; otherwise he would not even be conscious of 
his present joys. Dependence upon chance would not yield him the 
food he eats, the books he reads, nor awareness of the sunset or 
Titian’s Venus. If nature had been mindful of us and surfeited us 
with pleasures, we would indeed be in a state of ‘‘ignorant bliss’’; 
neither thought nor awareness would ever have arisen. 

‘‘Tgnorant bliss is none the less blissful, and the stern moralist 
should think twice before destroying it,’’ cautions Mr. Reid." Is 
Dewey this stern kill-joy? Come, Mr. Dewey, you have enough to 
eat—don’t let it concern you that others starve amid abundance; 
you can take inspiration in the sunset—why tell us about those who 
eke out miserable lives in mines and factories and have never been 
taught even to see the sun? Why destroy the joys that could be 
yours if you but isolated yourself in an immediate present? Stern 
moralist, henceforth when you write upon value theory, all that we 
want to hear from you is why you prefer chocolate to strawberry 
sodas, why you find one fifty-cent luncheon better than another. 


Ropert ROTHMAN. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


19 Mr. Reid’s confusion on this point is remarkable in view of Dewey’s 
frequent and unambiguous insistence that anticipation and foresight of possible 
consequences are means of enriching the present situation; that the future is 
not an end for whose attainment the present activity is a mere instrument. See 


especially the chapter, ‘‘ Present and Future,’’ in Human Nature and Conduct, 
pp. 265-277. 


20 Ibid., p. 384. 
21 Ibid., pp. 384-385. 
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Philosophy. Cuirrorp Barrett. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1935. 395 pp. 


There are two temptations to avoid in reviewing a book that, 
under whatever title, purports to be an ‘‘introduction to philosophy.”’ 
The first is to condemn the book for not being the kind of ‘‘intro- 
duction’’ that the reviewer would wish to have written; the second 
is to say bluntly that no such book can be written. Any introduc- 
tion to philosophy is inevitably an initiation, implicitly, to the au- 
thor’s own point of view (and none the worse for being so). It is 
on that very ground, however, that there can be no book ideally 
suited to the needs of every teacher of philosophy. As to those who 
insist that an introductory text ought not to be used at all, they are 
under no obligation to use Professor Barrett’s text or anybody else’s. 

Within the limits of a point of view, and with the reservation that 
perhaps the best introduction to philosophy is an acquaintance with 
the philosophical classics, Professor Barrett has written an admir- 
ably clear book in which the major issues in philosophy are well 
canvassed and the classic positions with respect to those issues il- 
luminated by careful expositions of and references to their great 
historical exponents. For teachers in colleges whose library facili- 
ties are limited the book will be found especially useful, and where 
books are more freely available, Professor Barrett’s book used in 
connection with classic texts ought to be peculiarly serviceable. 

Professor Barrett wisely realizes that among other things an in- 
troduction to philosophy must be an introduction to philosophical 
technique and habits of mind, otherwise ‘‘students who may feel a 
certain elation at having surveyed so vast an expanse of human 
thought, nevertheless, in fact may have gained no greater skill in 
analysis, no increased ability in rigorous thinking, no heightened 
deftness or subtlety in the treatment of intellectual issues’’ (p. v). 
On the other hand, Professor Barrett is aware that such intellectual 
deftness and precision is gained in no small measure by reference at 
first hand to the ‘‘long and instructive history’’ of philosophical 
issues by their classical exponents. 

The distinctive features of this text may be summarized then as 
follows: ‘‘. . . the number of problems treated has been limited 
somewhat more severely than may be usual... .”’ Throughout the 
book the order of presentation is about the same: ‘‘(1) an account 
of the meaning of the problem itself’’; e.g., explanation, substance, 
causality, space and time, relations; ‘‘(2) accounts of more signifi- 
cant attitudes which have been taken with respect to it—each fre- 
quently being illustrated by a rather careful exposition of the thought 
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of a leading historical representative of the position; (3) contempo- 
rary attitudes with regard to the problem.’’ Critical points and 
questions are suggested throughout, and in certain instances in the 
form of critical résumés at the close of the discussion. There are 
unusually full bibliographies. 

Professor Barrett evinces throughout, both in his quotations and 
in his comments his own idealistic commitments, but these in no 
way detract from the fairness and winning clarity with which he 
states other positions. His chapter on materialism, for instance, is 
one of the most useful statements of that point of view, both in its 
ancient and modern forms, that could be placed in a student’s hands. 
He has performed the difficult task of making clear what is meant 
by the issues raised by the notion of cause and of substance, and in 
both cases has written so that the student knows what classic opinion 
on these problems has been. On the relevance of contemporary 
scientific discussion to philosophical analysis, he has written com- 
pactly, responsibly, and lucidly. 

Everybody will miss some things he feels ought to have been 
more extensively treated or at least broached. There is almost noth- 
ing of the method of analysis proposed by logical positivism, for 
example. There is reference to, but no adequate statement of, the 
philosophical import of naturalism and pragmatism. On the other 
hand there will be those who will feel that this book will leave many 
students with an exaggerated sense of the importance of conven- 
tional epistemological issues, and a feeling that problems of value, 
moral and religious, can only be reasonably approached in idealistic 
terms. There will be those who will feel that students are left here 
too much with a sense that philosophy is a limited set of problems, 
rather than a way of life or a total vision or theory of the universe. 
But where a text of this kind is to be used, this one may be particu- 
larly recommended for its careful and comprehensible treatment of 
some of the major issues in which any philosophy finds itself in- 
volved. 


I. E. 


The Self and the Ideal: An Essay in Metaphysical Construction on 
the Basis of the Moral Consciousness. RasHviHariI Das. Cal- 
cutta: Caleutta University Press. 1935. 251 pp. 

The idealistic position set forth in the present volume is deeply 
rooted in the British tradition. It abounds in references to the 
writings of Bradley, Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, Sir Henry Jones, 
Sorley, and A. E. Taylor, but the book is by no means a rehash of 
their doctrines. On the contrary, the author has formulated with 
vigor and ingenuity a position which, while sharing many tenets 
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with traditional idealism, has its own peculiar flavor and emphasis. 
The avowed purpose of the author is, as the subtitle indicates, to 
erect a system of metaphysics on the foundation of ethics. Meta- 
physics and ethics are interdependent; not only is the moral con- 
sciousness the point of departure for metaphysical construction, but 
metaphysics in turn confers upon ethics its authority and coercive- 
ness. 

If a distinction be made between idealism as a philosophy of 
ideas and idealism as a philosophy of ideals, the present essay is 
idealistic in both senses. The first nine chapters are a closely knit 
argument for the objectivity of the moral ideal, while in the remain- 
ing six chapters the self and its ideas are assigned a privileged place 
in the universe. The author arrives at the objectivity of the moral 
ideal by way of an analysis of moral judgments. There are in- 
numerable moral judgments of the form ‘‘X is good,’’ ‘‘Y is not 
good,’’ ‘‘Such and such ought to be done’’ and at least some of them 
must be true. Moral judgments contradict one another and it is 
hence unthinkable that all are false. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to the author that moral judgments may be neither true nor 
false. Undoubtedly moral judgments of approval, disapproval, and 
obligation are meaningful and in some sense valid, but strict truth- 
value can not be attributed to them. The author now argues that 
moral judgments being true in precisely the same sense as the judg- 
ments of natural science must like the latter have objects. But the 
appropriate object of a moral judgment is an ideal of goodness. 
Therefore ideals are objectively real. The author although equating 
the ideal to God balks at calling it the Absolute. He devotes two 
chapters to a refutation of the Absolutism of the British School; his 
principal objection is that the Absolute is dynamic whereas the ideal 
is essentially static. 

The second part of the essay, concerned with the nature of the 
self and its relation to the ideal world, is distinctly inferior to the 
first part. The author seems blind to many of the psychological and 
philosophical difficulties of self-hood and self-knowledge. He as- 
serts the existence of the self on the basis of direct acquaintance. 
Self-knowledge is, he admits, paradoxical in that all knowledge im- 
plies the distinctness of subject and object, while self-knowledge, by 
definition, requires their identity. But this difficulty is passed over 
lightly ; the self in knowing an object also, in some mysterious fash- 
ion, knows itself. How can the dynamic, temporal self be equated 
to the eternal ideal? The reader can not help feeling that this final 
absorption of the self into ideal is dictated by oriental religious con- 
ceptions rather than by the demands of the philosophical argument. 
It is a pity that the painstaking, ingenious, and often penetrating 
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philosophical analyses which characterize most of the book should 
be marred by such occasional lapses into unintelligibility. 


LEDGER Woop. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Principes d’esthétique. Problémes d’art et langage des sciences. 
Prius Servien. Paris: Boivin & Cie. 1935. 228 pp. 18 fr. 


M. Servien has indicated in his title, Principes d’esthétique, the 
nature of his enterprise: the attempt to find the fundamental cate- 
gories involved in all esthetic analysis. The book is a characteris- 
tically lucid essay, reminiscent of Bergson, which endeavors to 
prove, by the most exact demarcations, that the demarcations of lan- 
guage are irrelevant to a genuine understanding of art or the esthetic 
experience. 

M. Servien’s analysis, indeed, revolves around his distinction be- 
tween two kinds of language: first, the ‘‘language of science’’ and 
second, ‘‘lyric language.’’ The author begins by pointing out the 
paradoxical difficulty of esthetics: the attempt to formulate in the 
language of science facts which are themselves expressible only in 
the language of the lyric. Some of his observations will not seem 
particularly new to the students of either philosophy or psychology ; 
that the physical conditions of musical structure are different from 
the music heard, that a perfume and its formula are not identical, 
these do not constitute original observation. M. Servien’s attempt 
to follow out the implications of the difference between language 
that expresses and language that analyzes does certainly bring up 
some interesting perceptions, by the way, and does touch upon the 
difficulty of finding any language to deal satisfactorily in analytic 
terms with the immediacy and absoluteness of an esthetic object or 
experience. 

Esthetics, in the language of the author, attempts to be a scientific 
observation of lyrical themes. Its success would lie, rather, in its 
lyric rendition of those themes. A metaphysician, as he puts it, is 
a kind of ‘‘poéte manqué,’’ and, for the author, a true esthetician 
and an adequate poet would be one: 

“En psychologie, en esthétique, on a vu d’abord que les phénom- 
énes a étudier étaient 4 deux faces; mais on a essayé vainement de 
circuler scientifiquement par la face intérieure. Autrement dit, on 
a essayé de faire ce qu’on avait fait en mathématiques, et on n’a pas 
réussi: un des monuments les plus significatifs de cet insuccés est 
l’Ethique de Spinoza. Nous sommes 4 méme d’en comprendre main- 
tenant laraison. Cette face intérieure, en mathématiques, avait bien 
tous ses chemins en Langage des sciences; mais s’il s’agit d’éthique, 
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d’esthétique, la face langage est essenticllement en langage lyrique’’ 
(pp. 195-196). 
I. E. 


Foundations of Physics. Rosert B, Linpsay and HENRY Mar- 
GENAU. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1936. xv + 537 
pp. $4.50. 


Although it has the appearance of another text in theoretical 
physics, the present book is addressed primarily to a philosophical 
audience. It presents the main argument of classical and modern 
physics with close attention to the logical articulation of its theories, 
the methodological problems they raise, and the reasons for replacing 
some of them by radically new conceptions. It goes without much 
argument that familiarity with its contents should be a prerequisite 
for all those inclined to make pronouncements on the present state 
of physics. The amount of mathematical equipment required ex- 
ceeds that possessed by most professional philosophers; but a decent 
elementary education in mathematics is sufficient for reading much 
of the book with profit, and there are plenty of oases in prose to 
invite the mathematically illiterate. 

The book opens with a well-written chapter on the meaning of 
physical theories. Among other good things it contains discussions 
of physical laws and theories, of the réle of boundary conditions, 
of the significance of differential equations and their integrated 
forms, and of what is called the principle of ‘‘elementary abstrac- 
tion’’ or method of isolating physical structures. The argument 
then leads to the chapter on classical mechanics via a sketchy dis- 
cussion of space and time. The reader is permitted to miss neither 
the elegance of the classical formulations nor the logical questions 
which are involved in Newton’s principles. Surely a nostalgic sigh 
must escape the instructed student for the relatively simple and 
luminous theories of our ancestors. Following Von Mises the au- 
thors next analyze the meaning of probability, and so prepare the 
ground for an intelligent discussion of statistical mechanics and the 
difference between dynamical and statistical laws. Three chapters 
are devoted to field physics and relativity, in which many misconcep- 
tions are cleared away; while the penultimate chapter, the longest 
in the book, makes a rapid survey of the prominences and mazes of 
present-day quantum mechanics. The final chapter supplies a sane 
and illuminating discussion of the status of causal laws, in which 
both the analytical nature of the causal principle and its heuristic 
value are emphasized. 

Some topics which I would have liked to see fully discussed are 
either sketchily treated or not included. No account is given of the 
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theory of dimensions, of the probability of theories, or the theory of 
errors. The discussion of measurement while suggestive is hardly 
adequate, and the treatment of space and time is marred by curious 
admixtures of psychology and epistemology. I also think that the 
distinction between statistical and dynamic laws could profit by a 
more extended analysis, and that the suggestion of the conventional 
or definitory character of certain physical ‘‘laws’’ needs elaboration. 
But these are minor matters. The authors do not explicitly commit 
themselves to any philosophical position, and their discussions are 
unusually free from questionable generalities. They do take care 
to point out the dangers of substantializing the abstract notions 
which their science employs, so that on the whole they assume a 
qualified phenomenalism in physics. The book is thus an admirable 
execution of the plan to exhibit the structure of theoretical physics. 
KE. N. 

































Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity. ArtHur O. LovEJoy 
and GrorcE Boas. (Contributions to the History of Primitivism. 

A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas, Vol- 

ume I.) With Supplementary Essays by W. F. Albright and 

P. EK. Dumont. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. 

Pp. xv + 482. $5.00. 

Though this first volume is more or less complete in itself, a re- 
viewer who has not worked in the field may well feel incompetent to 
pass judgment, or even to criticize or suggest improvements. The 
interest of the subject grows on the reader. Here is contained, as 
the authors remark, ‘‘the record of civilized man’s misgivings about 
his performances, about his prospects, and about himself.’’ Like 
asceticism, like the search for solitude, like the dreams of utopias or 
of a millennium to come, we find in these legends of a past Golden 
Age, and these praises of the simple life, various forms of the revolt 
against civilization. The assembled documents surprise one by their 
multiplicity at some points, by their meagreness at others, perhaps 
most of all by the cumulative monotony of a tale so often unimagina- 
tively reiterated. 

Philosophically most interesting are the Chapters I, Prolegomena, 
III, The Conception of ‘‘Nature,’’ and IV, The Cynies. Professor 
Lovejoy provides careful discrimination of various types of primi- 
tivism, that which looks back to the happy past, and that which looks 
towards a simple life wherever found, sometimes pictured as easy 
and carefree, sometimes as, hardy and rough, but healthy. Some- 
times the primitivist is merely a sentimentalist, sometimes an active 
reformer, sometimes he may go to the extreme of preferring animals 
to men. One should live ‘‘according to Nature.’’ But Lovejoy dis- 
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criminates at least seven meanings of the phrase, ‘‘state of nature,’’ 
and no less than sixty-six (enumerated in an Appendix) of the 
sacred word ‘‘nature’’ itself, ‘‘probably the most equivocal in the 
vocabulary of the European peoples.’’ This is very likely true, 
though any ordinary course in the history of philosophy may men- 
tion over thirty uses of the word ‘‘idea.’’ Generally, however, 
‘‘idea’’ is fairly clearly delimited in any one author’s use, while, as 
Professor Lovejoy insists, the ambiguity makes the charm of the 
appeal to ‘‘Nature.’’ It is well to have this rather troublesome 
primitivist trend of thought so well surveyed. Supplementary es- 
says by W. F. Albright on primitivist ideas in Ancient Western Asia, 
and P. E. Dumont on some of those in India, are particularly inter- 
esting for comparison. China probably has been left for later con- 
sideration, since, as the recent book, My Country and my People, 
by Lin Yutang, has so well brought out, particularly as regards 
Taoism, the primitivist urge has ever shaped Chinese ideals, and 
shapes them today. 
me. GC 


Civilisation and the Growth of Law. A Study of the Relations be- 
tween Men’s Ideas about the Universe and the Institutions of 
Law and Government. Wiuu1aAmM A. Rosson. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1935. xv+ 354 pp. $2.50. 


‘‘The object of the present work is to depict the interactions be- 
tween people’s ideas about the universe on the one hand and the laws 
and government of mankind on the other’’ (p. xi). It has three 
chief parts and themes: the first discusses the relations of law to 
magic and religion, pointing out how this association made it neces- 
sary to conceive of law as something given from above and hence 
to be preserved intact; the second shows how the concept of natural 
law and its surrogate, the law of reason, created a leverage for the 
criticism of conventional (divine) law, which, though it became in- 
creasingly revolutionary, was obliged to posit a universal order in 
which law is found; the third attempts to prove that modern science 
affords a congenial context for genuine legislation, that is, for a lit- 
eral manufacture of law. It is only recently, the author claims, that 
man has become sufficiently emancipated intellectually to admit his 
responsibility in making his own ‘‘patterns of conduct.’’ ‘‘Legisla- 
tion in this sense never existed among the ancients. The laws were 
not deliberately invented at all. Solon, Lycurgus, Minos, Numa, 
Hammurabi, and the rest might have reduced the laws to writing. 
They might have codified them, edited them, arranged them, and im- 
proved them; but they certainly could not have made them de novo, 
for the simple reason that the idea of absolute legislation did not 
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exist among primitive people’’ (p. 162). This last dictum is cer- 
tainly dubious history and demands better authority than that of 
Fustel de Coulanges, on whom the author relies. It is also doubtful 
whether Dr. Robson has a right to attribute the idea of natural law 
to Socrates (p. 212). 

The author’s history might be questioned at numerous points, but 
his chief theme, the interrelations between theology, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and law, is one which no one would deny in general and which 
takes on added meaning as a result of Dr. Robson’s illustrations. 
Perhaps the most interesting pages of his Third Part are those where 
he attempts to explain the réle of recent science in overthrowing the 
Austinian concepts of command and obedience. 

H. W. S. 


L’Ktre et les étres. Essai d’ontologie concréte et intégrale. Mav- 
RICE BLONDEL. Paris: Félix Alean. 540 pp. 50 frs. 


In this volume the author of L’action and La pensée constructs an 
ontology. Its architecture is largely that of Plotinian neoplatonism 
with the anabasis consisting of ‘‘action.’’ The One turns into 
Etre, which is the latest name for God, and its nature becomes a 
mystery. For M. Blondel is not unaware of the discrepancy be- 
tween action which is human and action which is divine, absolute, 
and intransitive. But if the discrepancy is so great, why call them 
both by the same name; why suggest that one can infer something 
about the second from one’s knowledge of the first? And if the 
nature of the divine agent is a mystery, why believe that any phi- 
losophical problems are solved by invoking it? In the face of such 
questions this reviewer is inclined to believe that the value of M. 
Blondel’s book is the emotional aura which surrounds its principal 
metaphors and very little else. Yet he may be wrong, and probably 
is, in view of its author’s intelligence and reasoning powers. If s0, 
he will be the first to apologize. 

G. B. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Duval, Maurice: Religion, superstition et criminalité. Essai 
philosophique sur la criminalité superstiteuse. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1935. 381 pp. 35 fr. 

Harkness, Georgia: The Resources of Religion. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 1936. xii+ 218 pp. $2.00. 

Dufourmantelle, Roger: Deviens ce que tu es. Paris: Félix Al- 
can. 1936. 75 pp. 6 fr. 
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Freund, Ludwig: The Threat to European Civilization. London 
& New York: Sheed & Ward. 1935. xiii+ 151 pp. $1.50. 

Guillaume, P.: La Formation des Habitudes. Paris: Félix Al- 
can. 1936. 206 pp. 15 fr. 

Jung, C. G.: Die Beziehungen zwischen dem Ich und dem Un- 
bewussten. Zurich, Leipzig, und Stuttgart: Rascher & Co. 1935. 
208 pp. 4.80 M. 

Kibre, Pearl: The Library of Pico della Mirandola. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1936. xiv-+ 330 pp. $4.00. 

Lounsbery, G. Constant: Buddhist Meditation in the Southern 
School. Theory and Practice for Westerners. With a Foreword by 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1936. xvii 
+177 pp. $2.00. 

Rosmarin, Trude Weiss: Religion of Reason. Herman Cohen’s 
System of Religious Philosophy. New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company. 1936. xi+ 195 pp. $2.50. 

Stomps, M. A. H.: Die Anthropologie Martin Luthers. Eine 
philosophische Untersuchung. (Philosophische Abhandlungen, Band 
IV.) Frankfurt-am-Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 1935. 153 pp. 
6 M. 

Masaryk als Volkserzieher 1850-1935. Festvortrag aus Anlass 
des 85. Geburtstages des Herrn Prisidenten T. G. Masaryk im 
deutschen Stadtbildungsausschuss zu Reichenberg von Emil Utitz. 
Prag: Verlag Orbis. 1935. 24 pp. 

Wind, Edgar: Humanititsidee und heroisiertes Portrat in der 
englischen Kultur des 18. Jahrhunderts. (Reprinted from Vortrage 
der Bibliothek Warburg, 1930-31.) London: Warburg Institute. 
vi, pp. 156-229. 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. XLV, 2. The Tragic Realm 
of Truth: 7. V. Smith. The Quest for Ignorance or the Reasonable 
Limits of Skepticism: S. C. Pepper. The Present Status of the 
Mind-Body Problem: J. B. Pratt. Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Association. Discussion—Institutional ‘‘Reasonable- 
ness’’ and Value: A. B. Wolfe. Coleridge and Bishop Butler: E. C. 
Mossner. 

PHILOSOPHISCHE Herts. V. Jahrgang, Heft 1/2. (Themen: 
Nietzsche. Kollektivethik. Judentum. Christentum. Neupositivis- 
mus. Intentionalitat.) Ethik: Maximilian Beck. Sittliche und 
politische Freiheit: Jaques Maritain. Kritische Bemerkungen zur 
neupositivistischen Erkenntnislehre, besonders zu der Carnap’s: 
Jonas Cohn. Der Begriff der Intentionalitit in der Scholastik, bei 
Brentano und bei Husserl: Herbert Spiegelberg. F. Giese’s ‘‘ Niet- 
zsche, die Erfiillung’’: Karl Léwith. 
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Logos. Anno XVIII, Fase. 4. La soluzione sperimentale del 
problema di Hegel: A. Aliotta. Difesa della metafisica kantiana in 
una lettera inedita di Pasquale d’Ercole: E. Nobile. Il problema 
della storia nell’idealismo moderno: N. Petruzzellis. Orazio: E. 
Paratore. Ua filosofia di E. Goblot: R. Abbagnano Del Re. 

Rivista RosmInrANA. Anno 29, Fase. 3. Il trascendentismo as- 
soluto: Dante Morando. Abbozzo di un estetica secondo i principii 
della scolastica: Romualdo Bizzarri. L’autorita maritale: Camillo 
Viglino. Un nuovo easo Galileo?: Ugo Honan. La provvidenza nei 
promessi sposi: Pietro Cheula. Ultrafania: Mario Chiesa. 










NOTES AND NEWS 


The Second International Congress for the Unity of Science will 
take place in Copenhagen, June 21-26, 1936. The central topic will 
be the relation of physics and biology (including psychology), with 
especial emphasis upon the concept of causality. A small number 
of invited speakers will provide the context for a general discussion. 
Niels Bohr will participate in the Congress. 

Inquiries and notices of intended attendance at the Congress may 
be directed to the Secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, Mundaneum Insti- 
tute, 267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, The Netherlands. The sub- 
scription for active membership is 100 franes. 

The International Committee in charge of the annual Congresses 
now consists of: M. Boll, Niels Bohr, P. W. Bridgman, Bonnet, Car- 
nap, E. Cartan, J. Clay, M. R. Cohen, F. Enriques, P. Frank, M. 
Frechet, F. Gonseth, J. Hadamard, P. Langevin, Lashley, Lewis, 
Lukasiewicz, R. v. Mises, Morris, Rey, Rist, Rougier, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Schlick, Stebbing, Woodger. 

The Proceedings of the First Congress, held at the Sorbonne in 
September 1935 and devoted to the general topic of the logic or 
philosophy of science, are to appear in the early months of 1936 in 
the form of eight small volumes (Hermann and Co., Paris). <A de- 
tailed report of the papers and discussions of the Congress appears 
in Volume 5, Number 6, of the Journal Erkenntnis (Felix Meiner, 
Leipzig). Plans are being made to hold one of the Congresses in 
the United States within the next few years. 











